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The editors of the Wational Intelligencer copi- 
ed our remarks on “private claims,” some days ago, 
and because they did gopy them, the editor of the 
Daily Advertiser,” at New-York, has run a-foul of 
them, by taking up “here alittle and there a little” 
of our essay,—to make it suit Ais own purposes. 

We refer tothis thing only because the editors of 
the “Intclligencet” have felt it proper to notice the 
remarks of the “«Advertiser”’who might have been 
dismissed more briefly, by saying, «Satan can quote 
scripture.” There are many of the most interesting 
chapters in the Bible which might be represented as 
little short of blasphemy, if liberty were allowed to 
extract from them just such words ax suited a design 
to make them appear so. We do not claim a com- 
parison with the inspired writers: but require this— 
that when one sentence, or a part of a sentence 
bears upon, or is the contingent of another, that 
soth should be given—or the whole laid aside. 





Summary process.—It is stated in the Washington 
City Gazette, that a circular is about to issue from the 
parent board of the bank of the United States, or- 
dering that all notesunder protest shall be sued for, 
unless paid or satisfactorily secured, in ten days 
thereafter—and that none of the District bank notes 
will hereafter be received atthe Washington branch, 
on deposite. See the article, “how tame an ele- 
phant,’? page 147. 








The Sovereignty of the States—No 3. 

We repeat it—that the late decision of the su- 
preme court about the bank of the United States, 
vests in the general government the right and power 
to grant monopolies, under so many pretances, that it 
may be said to extend to “ull cases whutsvever,” and 
for unlimitted periods; and it settles the principle, 
that property introduced into a state by, or growing 
out of, such monopolies, is exempted from the com- 
mon operation of the laws of the states, affecting pro- 
perty ofthe same description. This is truly alarm- 
ing—q pet squints at”? CONSOLIDATION. 

What is amonopoly? The dictionary which I hap- 
pen to have before me, defines it to be, “a grant from 
the king [or sovereign] to any person or persons 
for the sole buying, selling, working, or using any 
thing.” ‘The bank of the United States, then, is a 
monopoly—because the privileges granted by its 
act of incorporation are exclusive—for the “sole” 
benefit of the stockholders of this particular institu- 
ton; and such privileges cannot be granted to other 
persons during the existence of the act. The gene- 
ral government is asthe “king” in the case, and ab- 
solute. It is, and ought to be, sovereign in respect 
to all powers delegated, and such as are necessary to 
maintain those powers. But certainly, it never was 
Supposed to be “necessary or proper,” thatthe Unit- 
ed States should deprive the states of their right to 
tax property, except in the case of imports and ex- 
ports, as specially provided for. It is inipossible that 
Uuscould have been the originalintention of the fra- 
mers of the constitution; it is neither expressed 
nor implied. | 
There is only one case in which congress is con- 


sututionally vested with the right of investing any 





thors and inventors the profits of their writings or 
inventions, for a mitted time: 


The reasons for this 
are manifest: yet in the broad clause charging con- 
gress with the “general welfare,” this power might 
have been readily implied, if it -had been designed 
to leave any thing to implication in the constitution. 
The “general welfare” is deeply concerned in those 
things, andmen will not spend their time and money 
to produce useful books and inventions, without tlie 
hope of reward. This instance plainly shews us 
that our government rests on delegued powers only, 
and the 10th amendment seems conclusive on this 
head. But let us recur to-original landmarks, and 
the earliest interpretations of the nature and spirit 
of our constitutien. It eannot be believed, that there 
isaman inthe United States who will venture to as- 
sert that the constitution would have been ratified, if 
ithad been understood that congress might grant mo- 
nopolies, or deprive the states of theirright to tax 
property, except as to imports and exports. In 
every other instance, the right to tax is reserved. 
Among the reasons given by Virginia for ratifying 
the constitution, were these— 

“that therefore no right, of any denomination, can 
be cancelled, abridged, or restrained, or modified, by 
congress, by the senate or house of representatives, 
acting in any capacity, by the president, or any de- 
partment or oflicer of the United States, except in 
those instances where power is given by thé constitution 
for those purposes.” Vhat each state in the union 
shall respectively retain every power, jurisdiction 
and right, which it not by this constitution delegat- 
ed to the congress of the United States, or the 
departments of the federai government.” «That these 
clauses which declare that congress shall not exer- 
cise certain powers, be notinterpreted in any man- 
ner whatsoever, to extend the powers of congress; 
but that they be constructed either as-making ex- 
ceptions to the specified powers where this shall be 
the case, or otherwise, as inserted merely for great- 
er caution.” 

New York, with others, assigned the following— 

“That every power, jurisdiction or right which is 
not by the said constitution clearly delegated to the 
congress of the United States, or the departments 
of the government thereof, remains tothe people of 
the several, or to their respective state govern- 
ments, to whom they may have granted the same; 
and that those clauses in the said constitution which 
declare that congress shall not have or exercise cer- 
tain powers, do not imply that congress is entitled 
to any-powers not given by the said constitution; but 
such clauses are to be construed either as excep- 
tions to cértain specified powers, or as inserted 
merely for greater caution.” 

‘THAT CONGRESS DO NOT GRANT MONOPOLIES, OR ERECT 
ANY COMPANY WITH BEXCLUSI¥E, ADVANTAGES UF COM- 
MERCE,” 

By Massachusetts—That it be explicitly declared 
that all powers not express/y delegated by the afore- 
said constitution, are teserved to the states, to be 
by them exercised: That congress shall erect no 
company of merchants with exclusive advantages uf 
commierce.” 

By Maryland, “That congress shall exercise no 
power but what ie expressly delegated by this cu,, 
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By New Hampshire, “That it be explicitly declar- 
ed, that all powers not expressiy and particularly de- 
legated by the aforesaid constitution, are reserved 
to the several states to be by themexercised. That 
congress shall erect no company of merchants with 
exclusive advantages in commerce.” 

Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Georgia, ratified the constitution by. sim- 
ple acts, without comment. We have not been able 
to lay our hands upon the ratifications of North and 
South Carolina and Rhode Island. 

Judge Wéilson,* of Pennsylvania, one of the most 
profound lawyers of his day, addressing the people in 
favor of the constitution (Oct. 1787) said, ‘But in de- 
lesating federal power, another criterion was neees- 
sarily introduced: and the congressional authority is 
to be coliectcd, not from tacit implicaiton, but from 
the positive grant, expressed in the instrument of the 
union. Hence it is evident thatin the former case 
for the states] every thing that is not reserved is 
given: butin the latter [that ofthe United States] the 
reverse of the proposition prevails, and every thing 
which is not given is reserved.” 

In several files of newspapers and a number of 
books, we have looked over many hundred pages 
of discussions, resolves and proceedings about the 
constitution, and sec nothing in any of them to jus- 
tify the opinion that an idea was then held that con- 
gress could vest any persons with monstrous power 
and odicus privileges now possessed by the bank of 
the United States, as a monopoly. It is no matter 
that the bank has paid a “bonus” for its extensive 
advantages, or that it is to perform certain services 
—-these have no effect upon the principle involved; 
for the bonus might as well be one cent asten mil- 
lions of dollars, and the services nominal, (like that 
of “rat-catcher to bis majesty”’), as real. 

Judge Tucker, on the constitution —See Tucker’s 
Black. Vol. 1, part 1. app. 142--speaking of the 
{luth] amendment, says:—This article was add- 
ed “to prevent misconstruction or abuse of the 
powers granted by the constitution; rather than 
supposed necessary to explain and secure ‘he rights 
of the states, or of the people. The powers dele- 
gated to the federal government being positive, 
and enumerated, according to the ordinary rules 
of construction, whatever is not enumerated is re- 
‘tained; for, expressum facit tacere tacitum is a max- 
im in all cases of construction: it is likewise a max- 
im of political law, that sovereign siates cannot be 
deprived of any of their rights by implication; nor 
in any manner whatever but by their own voluntary 
consent, or by submission to a conqueror.” 

We recommend to the attentive perusal of every 
one, the remarks of judge Tucker, as well as the 
essays of the “Federalist,” on the article vesting 
an authority in congress to make all laws “neces- 
sary and proper,” for carrying into execution the 
powers granted [See as above, p. 286 to 289, and 
the «Federalist,” No’s. 35 and 44.] his neither 
enlarges any power specifically granted, nor is it a 

rant of new powers.” Headds “whenever, there- 
Rise, a question arises concerning the constitutional- 


ther that power is expressed in the constitution. 
If it be, the question is decided. If it be not ex- 
pressed, the next enquiry must be, whether it 
is properly an incident to an express power, 
and necessary to its execution. If it be, it may 
be exercised by congress. If it be not, congress 
cannot exercise it—And this construction of the 








*tIle was a member of the convention, and after- 


sions and ratifications of the constitution, but is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain their consistency with 
the peculiar character of the government, possessed 
of particular and defined powers, OnLy; not of the ce. 
neral and indefinite powers vested in ordinary govern- 
ments”? 

We cannot add any thing to the force of these re. 
|marks, and shall not attempt it. | 

Mr. Hamilton, the writer‘of the 53d No. of the 
“Federalist,” speaking about the words “necessary 
and proper,” says, “they are only declarations of a, 
truth which would have resulted by necessary and 
unavoidable implication, from the very act of consti- 
tuting a federal government, and vesting it with cer- 
tain specified powers.” To the question why these 
words were introduced, he answers, “only for the 
greater caution,” &c. But to the very. point, 
he observes —*though a law laying a tax for the 
use of the United States would be supreme in its nas 
ture, and could not legally be opposed or controlled; 
yet a law abrogating or preventing the collection of a 
tax laid by the authority of a state (UNLESS ON IMPORTS 
AND Exports) would not be the supreme law of the land, 
but an tsuRPATION of a power not granted by the con- 
stitution.” Inthe 34th No. in which the same sub- 
ject is continued, after arguing the right and neces. 
sity of a concurrent jurisdiction in the general govern- 
ment and those of the states, as to taxation, he says 
—a concurrent jurisdiction was the only admissi- 
ble substitute for an entire subordination, in respect to 
this branch of power, of state authority to that of the 
union.” J): 

Then, even if the right exists in congress to es- 
tablish the bank of the United States, the “concurrent 
power’’ remains to tax the property vested in it. It 
CANNOT BE OTHERWISE. 

Since the preceding was in type, we have receiv- 
ed the Richmond Enguirer of the 20th inst. which 
contains a strong editorial article on the subject 
before us. We borrow from it the following ex- 
tracts— 

Judge Marshall, in his Life of Washington,speaking 
of the establishment of the old bank, says— 

“This measure made a deep impression on many 
members of the legislature, and contributed not in- 
considerably to the complete organization of those 
distinct and visible parties, which in their long and 
dubious conflict for power, have since shaken the 
U. States to their centre!” : 

The editor, in conclusion, observes— 

In fact, our doctrine on this subject is to be found 
in the luminous and noble speech of the illustrious 
George Clinton, when he put his veto upon the re- 
vival of the old United States bank, in 1811. The 
following words of his, deserve to be written in Ict- 
ters of gold over the door of congress: 

“In the course of a long life I have found, that 
government is not to be strengthened by the assump- 
tion of doubtful powers, but a wise and energetic ex- 
ecution of those which are inconéestible; the former 
never fails to produce suspicion and distrust, whilst 
the latter inspires respect and confidence. If, how- 
ever, after a fair experience, the powers vested In 
the government shall be found incompetent to the 
attainment of the objects for which it was instituted, 
the constitution happily furnishes the means for re- 
medying the evil by amendment.” 

It is useless to multiply instances of construction; 
they are to be found in favor of the side we have 
taken, in the writings and speeches of every patriot 
who advocated the adoption of the constitution of 
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possible by the friends of the federal government— 
And the opinion of these, together with the acts of 
the states, at the time, are entitled to great weight. 

Of the danger of admitting that congress may 
grant monopolies, and exempt thejmonopolists from 
the sovereignty of the states, we have spoken free- 
ly, and perhaps enough for this time; and shall 
now let the subject rest for the moment, exhorting 
every man who loves his country to investigate it for 
himself, that he may appreciate its consequences, 
When in the course of things, our feeble aid shall 
appear to be useful to promete a return to the origi- 
nal principles of the constitution, it shall not be want- 
ing’. 








How to tame an Elephant! 


The elephant has Jarger claims to independence 
than any land animal that we know of, yet he is 
among the most renerous and docile of any, two-leg- 
ged or four-legged, that has been civilized. His affec- 
tions are of the most interesting character, and his 
intelligence is as remarkable as his attachments; 
for those that he loves, he freely puts out his 
streigth to promote the works of peace, or mingle 
in the clash of war: with Job-like patience he tugs 
the ponderous load, or rushes impetuous through 
the armed ranks of the foe. Always great, though 
his unsuspicious disposition is often deceived; al- 
ways generous, though frequently imposed upon. 

An old housewifery book, in directing us how to 
cook asalmon, says—*first catch a salmon:”’ this isa 
very important preparation for the cooking of one! 
So, before we proceed to tame an elephant, 

it is necessary that we should get him into our toils. 
This, we are told, is most certainly done by means 
of several femaie elephants, taught forthe business— 
speculators in their fellow animal’s misery, who en- 
compass him about, ani coax and caress him, while 
the master spirit of their actions binds him with 
ropes, passed frequertly round his legs, and very 
tight. When he is completely secured, the deceiv- 
ers retire and leave him to his fate. On discover- 
ing this, he becomes outrageous; but he exerts 
his mighty strength m vain; he is fastened to the 
spot, and no longer moves at the impulse of his own 
desires; a captive, smarting undera sense of his 
wrongs, and indignant at hypocrisy. 

The next thing is to tame him. Whilst thus 
bound, one fellow, armed with aclub or some other 
offensive weapon, fallsfoul of him and abuses him in 
the most shameful and barbarous manner; when the 
suffering has reached its destined point, and the ani- 
mal finds that denendence on himself avails nothing, 
another person appears and seems to chastise the 
wretch that maltreated him, driving him away. 
This is repeated day after day, until the sagacious 
animal, filled with gratitude to his supposed bene- 
factor, knows his voice and person, and regards him 
us a protector and friend. Then this same person 
loosens the ropes, or restores their pressure on the 
elephant, as he she ws a disposition to submit to, or 
reject his authority, or resist the good impressions 
made as above described, until he finally becomes 
a passive slave, and kisses the hand that robbed him 
of his freedom. 

Now for the application of our story: the people 
of the United States, (but especially those of the 
west, in present circumstances) may beconsideredas 
the elephant—the paper system as the females who 
deceive him; their obligations to the banks as the 
cords that fasten him; speculators as the person 
who beats him, and the bank of the United States, 
through-the agency of the government deposits, &c 





asthe master spirit, demanding “unconditional sub- 
mission.”? | 

_ Comment is useless, Certain late arrangements 
will very soon develope the mystery concealed in 
our similitudes. It does not become the line we 
have m:rked out for ourselves to shew the progress 
of political manceeuvring, We can only hope, that 
the deceived elephant will cast off his pretended 
friends, and regain his “natural and unalienable 
nights” of “peace, liberty, and safety.” 








The Paper System. 

It is with awful feclings, indeed, that we publish 
the terrible list that follows, of counterfeited and 
spurious bank notes, collected within the last eight or 
nine weeks,as we happened to meet with notices of 
such things in the newspapers. ‘Tt is the last time 
that we shall attempt a collection of this sort— 
it is toodebasing to the character of our country to 
be repeated; but the detail was due tothe history of 
the paper system. What a prostration of morals does 
it indicate!—yet, we are seriously of opinion.that the 
rreater part of the evil must be solemnly laid at the 
Roce of our legislators, for permitting or establish- 
ing somany banks. They whotemptthe people to 
commit sin, ate more inexcusable than the sinners. 

There appears to be a gang of acccyg.plished vil- 
lains stretching from one end of the Luaited States 
to the other, under various pretences, as traders, 
pedlars, and the like, whose chief business it is to 
dealin counterfeit bank notes and “bad money”— 
and they are so very artful, that it requires a consi- 
derable degree of smartness to prevent them from 
succeeding. 

Weare very far from feeling any thing like plea- 
sure in publishing this list; we do it as an act of duty 
—to put honest men on their guard, and shew them 
how necessary it isto exercise caution inthe receipt 
of bank bills. Happily, so it is, that most persons 
accustomed to examine paper money, can nine times 
in ten, tella counterfeit or altered note, though on a 
bank which they never saw one of before; but they 
are often received without due examination by 
those who are capable of detecting them, and the 
people, ingeneral, are very indifferent judges. It 
becomes every body, when the bills of strange or 
distant banks are presented to: them to suspect them, 
unlessthey knowthe character ofthe person offer- 
jing them, and to reject them altogether from transi- 
ent individuals, without some test to satisfy the mind 
thatthey are genuine representatives of money, at 
home. In this case, the calculation may be made, 
whether the profit on the articles exchanged for the 
paper, will satisfy the difference or difficulty of con- 
verting it into money, &c. 

THE BLACK LIST. . 

A fellow found guilty at Baltimore for dealing in a 
counterfeit bill of $100 of the Philadelphia bank, 
and several 20’s ofthe bank of the Northern Liber- 
ties. 

An emission of $50 notes of the bank of the state 
of Georgia, very well alteredfrom genuine 3’s of the 
same bank. 

A mun sentenced by a courtin Delaware toa fine 
of $500, solitary confinement three months, and for- 
ever to wear the letter F, made of scarlet cloth sew- 
ed on the back of his outer garment, to be whipped, 
&e. if found without it, &ce. &c. &e. for passing a F3 
conterfeit note of the Farmer’s bank of Delawar, 
payable at Wilmington. 

The receipt by the editor of the Recistrn cf S5 
counterfeit note of the same bank and office, which 
unfortunately, he was compelled to light a segar 
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with at his own loss—through uncommon careless- 
ness, in not examining it, see 

The breaking up of a large establishment at 
Bloomingburg, where much apparatus for making 
— notes, and many bills partially executed, were 

ound, : : 

The arrest of several persons near Pittsburg, with 
alarge amount of notes of the following descriptions 
—3’s of the Marine bank of Baltimore; 3’s of the 
bank of Delaware, 10’s of the bank of Auburn, 1’s 
of the bank of Philadelphia, 10’s ofthe bank of 
Buck’s county, 20’s of the bank of New Ark, 1’s of 
the bank of Sandusky Bay—couuterfeits; a note of 
the bank of Steubenville altered from 1 to 10; and 
ot the bank of Utica, altered trom 1 to 50. A whole- 
sale business was hereby interrupted. 

‘Lhe capture of two men at Sheffield, Mass. for 
passing counterfeit bills, chiefly 10’s of the bank of 
Auburn. y 

The passage of 50 dollar bills at Savannah, to a 
considerable amount, of the Marine and Fire Insur- 
ance eompany—well counterfeited; but the villain 
not caught. . | 

The putting to jail of a fellow for passing 3’s of 
the Fayetteville branch, of the state bank of North 


—- ened 


Marine bank of Baltimore. They had also some coup 
terfeit coin. r 

A notice of 10’s on the bank.of North Ameri- 
ca, 3’s on the hank of New Brunswick, 3’s on the 
Hagerstown bank, 2’s of the Mechanic’s bank of Bal- 
timore, 3’s of the Hartford bank; counterfeits. __ 

A $20 counterteit note of the Bank of Baltimore 
: fols plate,) remittedto the editor of the Recistzr 

rom Illinois, and sent back again, being crossed. :« 

Counterfeit bills of $50 on the Hudson bank of 
N. York, attempted to be passed in Charleston, S. 
Carolina. 

Spurious bills in circulation, on. the Silver Lake 
Bank, payable at the Union Bank, in the city of N. 
York, subscribed by the fictitious names of Ives Sut- 
ton, president, and Daniel Woodbridge, jun. cashier, 

10’s and 5’s of the bank of Virginia, counterfeits 
~—well calculated to deceive superficial observers; 
but easily detected with common care. 

Counterfeit notes, 1’s and 2’s, of the old emis- 
sion of the bank of Cape Fear—-miserably executed: 

_ A large quantity of counterfeit and spurious paper 
circulated in Monroe county, Ohio, and the parts 
adjacent, viz—3’s of the bank of Niagara, 2’s of the 
Phenix bank, Hartford; notes said to be of a bank 


Carolina, altered to 50’s. He had in his possession} at Circleville, where there is no bank—counterfeit 


counterfeit bills of several other banks, among them, 
one of 20, op the Elkton bank, 

Three dofar notes of the City bank of New York, 
altered to 50’s. 

‘rhe seizure of aperson ealled Hunter, at Savan- 
nah, who hud in his possession a vast quantity of notes, 
50’s, 1U0’s and post notes, of the bank of Newport, 
Kentucky, engraved by Murray, Draper, and co. 
(who had been imposed upon by him,) but not filled 
up. This chap’s real name is said to be Morse; and, 
as he graduated at Rhode Island college, he has been 
called, by way of eminence, ‘a classical scoundrel.” 
He had some hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
blank notes. | 

An account of another imposition practised on 
Murray, Draper, and co. in engraving or striking off 
plates toa large amount, for the Steam Factory 
company, of Cincinnati—there being ne such com- 
pany existing. 

The detection of 10 dollar counterfeit notes of the 
bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown—said to be badly 
done. : 

A large issue of a sort of a bank in Fayette county, 
Penn. called the “Connelsville Navigation Compa- 
ny,” in defiance of the laws relating te banking. 


The capture of five counterfeiters in Golconda, 
Hiinois, with several thousand doliars of their 
@wn make, in their possession. They had a com- 
plete set of apparatus and worked in acave. The 
chief part of those fellows’ notes were of 10’s 5’s and 
3’s of the state bank of Indiana; but they had 10’s 
and 2’s of the Middletown bank, 2’s of the Phoemx 
bank, 5’s of the bank of Auburn, 5’sof the Exchange 
Bank, 3’sof the Eagle bank, 5’s of the Marine bank, 
and 5’s ot the Worcester bank. 

Khe cireulation of 10’s of the bank of Auburn, 
arid 20’s of the -Planter’s bank of Georgia good 
counterfeits. 

A caution: against notes of the Frederick county 
bank, altered trom 1 to 10 dollar notes: 

A quantity of three dolar counterfeit notes of the 
Frankiin-bank of New York, detected in that city- 

The breaking up ef a gang of counterfeiters by } 
catching them at Lancaster, O., the rascals made 
battle, but were subdued. Their stock was. very 
larec¢ cluiefiy in 2u’s and 5U’s-on the Mizmi Export- 
ing Company, 10’s on the Farmer’s bank. of Buck’s 








1’s on the Philadelphia bank, &c. 
A notice of the aiteration of one dollar notes of the 
-Hagestown bank into tens. 
Counterfeit notes of 5 dollars, onthe Franklin 
bank of Baltimore. The signatures badly executed. 
=e 
Joseph Lancaster. 


This father and founder of the system of educa- 
tion known by his name, and extensively adopted in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in the United States, 
and partially introduced into France and Germa- 
ny, &c. and even spoken of as being’ countenanced 
in Spain, has taken up a temporary residence 
in Philadelphia, and will probably become acitizen 
of the U. States. 

The editor of the Reersten is honored with the 
personal acquaintance and private friendship of this 
great apostle in the causc of Knowledge. From our: 
social conversation, as well as from his public lec- 
tures on education, the mystery of his system is—if 
there is any mystety in it—that all things belonging 
to it are done by method, and the pupils taught to 
UNDERSTAND one thing at atime. But of a system so 
generally known and approved, it is not necessary 
to speak at this time. Mr. L. is now superintend- 
ing a model school at Philadelphia, wherein it is ex- 








fully qualified for the instruction of others. 
But our present purpose is chiefly to notice the re- 


visit to Washington City, during the late sitting of 
congress, and to record them, as honorable to all 
parties and individuals concerned. 

In the house of representatives, on the 9th of Ja- 
nuary, 1819, Mr. Bussett addressed the chair, and 
said, that he rose to perform a pleasing task, because 
it was connected with humanity. It was to give 
praise and honor where praise ‘and honor were 
due. It was (continued Mr. B.) said last night, 
from that chair, that sensible objects most forci- 
bly felt, attracted us. My heart responds to 
its truth. Most sensibly did f feel, on behold- 
ing in that chair a man whose life has been de- 
voted to the amelioration of the state of man; one 
who, without the influence of kindred or country, 
and without any aid save that of a common tongue, 
has:passed the vast Atlantic to make known the hid- 
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sands, said Mr. B, are now enjoying the happy fruits 
of his exertions, and millions to come will reap their 
profits, and drink again and again of the neverfail- 
ing spring. I should do injustice to the feelings of 
the heuse, to dwell on this subject. Mr. B. then 
submitted the following resolution, which was read 
and agreed to: | | 

Resolved, Vhat Joseph Lancaster, the friend of 
learning and of man, be admitted to a seat within 
the hall of the house of representatives, 

_ This resolution was passed without opposition— 
perhaps, we should say, by unanimous approba- 
tion. The following is a copy of Mr. Lancaster’s 
letter to the speaker, on the presentation of the re- 
solutionto him. a 

W asHiInoten city, lst. Mo. 27th 1819. 

Honorep Friexnn—I have been favored with the 
vote of the house, on the motion of Burwell Bassett, 
of Virginia, respecting myself; an honor wholly un- 
expected, and if the house of representatives had 
not thought otherwise, I should have considered it as 
deyond any merite of mine: however, I am determined, 
that, by the mercy of my Heavenly Father, aecord- 
ing to my ability, it shall not be unmerited in future, 

it was put into my hands just as I was about oc- 
cupying thy chair by thy kind permission, the second 
time:—I opened it, it overwhelmed my heart, and 
for some short time I was obliged to hide my eyes 

—with feeling the most handsome attention paid to 
a missionary of good—an attention which none but 
perfect gentlemen could have ever contemplated.— 
in fact, I accept it is an introduction to your country 
—a passport to usefulness, J feel. your politeness, 
but when I consider the benevolence of the motive 
—love to your country--good will to education— 
patriotic feeling for all children of this great nation 
—I am doubly gra‘eful, 

Under your auspices as a legislature, I trust those 
measures will be matured which, with the Divine 
blessing on the wisdom of vour councils, will accele- 
rate such a total extinction of ignorance, that not 
one uninstructed child will in future times be found 
within your borders. 

My exertions require a little repose, At one 
o’clock to-day I shall avail myself of the privilege 
conferred —for which | now make acknowledgments, 
and but feeble ones they are compared with my 
feelings. 

In fact, the manner of my reception at Washington, 
and by congress, has been such as to endear the 
country to me, which has given birth to men, who 
knew so well how to love and befriend its children, 
I rejoice to see motives in action which givesecurity 
to its future prospects --which consecrate the at- 
mosphere in which citizens of the world may breathe 
—or hallow the ground on which he treads. 

With high consideration and gratitude to the ho- 
norable house, of which thou art the speaker, and 
my true respect to thyself, 

{ remain thy obliged and grateful friend, 

JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

To Henry Clay, speaker of the 

House of representatives, in congress. 

He also addressed the following letterto Mr. Bas- 
sett—— 

“To Burwell Bassett, a representative from Virginia. 

_ “Honorep rrienp-—*How shall I express the feel- 
ing gratitude of an overflowing heart, when I pe- 
rused thy speech and the vote of the house of re- 
presentatives yesterday respecting myself. I had 
no notion that my motives to action—my humble 
Services, in a great and righteous cause, would have 
been so highly honored and appreciated. I receive 
it withfeelingsas deep as they will be lasting —When 





atin 


duty calls me to arduous exertion, it will be a stimu- 
lus to activity, a light on my path to cheer me on 

way. Thal itisamercy from Heaven granting me 
a most honorable introduction to a great nation—a 
new call to duty; a powerful passport to usefulndss. 
But there is one point of view in which itis to me a 
consolation—a joy—an honor beyond all price, both 
in thrething done, as well as the time and manner of 
doing it. 

I Rav in my own country a venerable and belov. 
ed father, a pious old man of seventy-five. Iam 
his youngest son—the joy of his life, the consolation 
of his old age. On parting he ‘wept over me with 
tears of joy- he gave me up freely, he said, without 
a sorrowful accent. “Go, my dear son, God will 
bless thee--I rejoice that thou art going to be a 
blessing to the children of another nation. The 
good will of him that dwelt in the bush will be with 
thee.” This honored parent I am not likely to see 
any more, short of that mansion which he looks to 
as his own—an inheritance with the saints in light © 
—a city that hath habitations, where God wipes all 
tears from his people’s faces, and gives them joy 
unutterable without end—without alloy. 

But the good wishes and the God of my father is 
with me, and the news of this honorable act of thine 
will reach him---will cheer his aged heart—will 
make his tears of joy to flaow—will console perhaps 
his dying hours, and tune another song of praise 
for mercies past, which shall rise to the footstool of 
Omnipotence as grateful incense, and bring down 
from thence the blessings of heaven on thy head. 

While the heart of the writer beats, thy name and 
gratitude will be the same word, mean the sanie 
thing in my mind. May he who first loved little 
children ~ called them and blessed them, remem- 
ber thy kindness to me as their friend, and reward 
with his love thy goodness to thy 

Respectful friend, : 
(Signed) JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

Washington, Ist Month, 27th, 1819. 

During his stay at Washington he delivered two 
lectures, the hall of the house of representatives be- 
ing permitted to be used for the purpese. They 
were attended by very numerous and most respect- 
able audiences. Atthe close of one of them, it is 
said that *Mr. Clay (the speaker) complimented him 
in handsome terms, observing, that the chair (the 
speaker’s chair) he occupied, had never been as 
well filled before*’? Mr. Lancaster modestly dis- 
claiming the merit imputed to him by the speaker, 
said in effect, “that man jn his purest aspect was 
but a very humble instrument of a higher power, 
and that the chair he had just occupied, exalted as 
it was, had not been filled by any thing detter than 
CLAY.” 

The editor had the pleasure to hear Mr. Lancaster 
deliver his course of three lectures in Baltimore— 
The following extract of a letter from Harrisburg 
so well expresses his sentiments, that he adopts it 
without hesitation in lieu of what he himself would 
have said on the subject— 

A correspondent, under date of Harrisburg, Fe- 
bruary 12, states:—“We have had Mr, Joseph Lan- 
caster, the founder of the system bearing his name, 
visiting us, He delivered lectures on his peculiar 
system of education. They were sviieh by the 
president and members of the state legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and as many of: the respectable inha- 
bitants of Harrisburg as could get in. Hewas re- 
ceived with those distinguished tokens of respect 
and attention which a lite of distinguished benevo- 
lence anddiffusive good will to man, must claim from 
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nation, the parent of vice; and while we yield the 
silent and secret homage of the heart to the philan- 
thropy of a Howard, lightening the fetters and 
brightening the dungeon horrors of crime and 
wretchedness, we are constrained to tender equal 
regard to the man whose genius discovered a sys- 
tem of initiation into the general branches of learn- 
ing, whereby the advantages of it may be commu- 
nicated tothe whole human family. To enlighten the 
mind, and thereby prevent crime, is better than to 
punish or commiserate. Yhis inimense lever has moved 
the world, and combined with other more compli- 
cated powers which are also in motion, and which 
cannot so readily move without it, must, in its reac- 
tion, ameliorate and bless the world. 

«To render the subject of education interesting 
in the detail, must require no ordinary mind. Mr. 
Lancaster possessed this power—he rivited the at- 
tention of his audience—they seemed to hang on his 
lips, during his lectures, with unabated pleasure. To 
judge of his eloquence, which is familiar without de- 
scending to the ludicrous, and at times impressive, 
because proceeding from his own feelings, by its eff ect, 
it must be of the first class:—He not only assailed 
the outworks of the understanding but he took the 
citadel of the heart. His sincerity and devotedness 
tothe diffusion of knowledge, the economy of time 
and expense, the habits of attention and diligence 
formed initsacquisition, renders him indeed the be- 
nefactor, and he has just claims to the gratitude of 
mankind. In this country I am glad to find sucha 
man justly appreciated.” Washington City Gaz. 

Mr. Lancaster has just delivered, or is delivering, 
a course of lectures at Philadelphia, in ‘Washington 
Hall, which was very handsomely granted to him 
free of expense, because in his advertisement he 
savs—*No money taken for tickets, but a voluntary 
collection willbe made at the door, the produce of 
which will be applied, under public inspection of 
respectable auditors, to the object of establishing a 
seminary to board and clothe a number of American 
youth as teachers ofthe Lazcastcrian system, 1n its 
highest bearings.” 





ate. mae Albee 


Balance of Trade. 


The intelligent gentleman to whom we are indebted 
for the following communication, justly observes, 
that the ‘balance of trade isin the mouth of every 
body,” but not understood, differently estimated, 
or not correctly ascertained, for want of data, by 
any. as 

As it becomes every manin business, now and then 
to take an account of his stock, and look to his 
debts and credits, that-he may know what he is 
about, it no less becomes our national rulers to see 
what the nation 1s doing. We should certainly 
consider the man asa very great dunce who by 
his labor, or attention to business, cleared a thou- 
sand dollars a year, which he passed over to his 
wife who spent that profit as well as impaired his 
capital—if he pretended to believe he was getting 
up inthe world. We apprehend that such has 
been the case in the United States—and that the 
people of some sections, supposing they were 
making money by exports, took no heed to the 
general amount of imports, which, exceeding the 
former, must be paid forin money. 

We recommend this subject toour statesmen, and 
hope that in the next congress some man may be 
found who will take the trouble to understand, 
and appreciate, the true interests ofhis country, 
which through ignorance or inattention have been 
left, in matters of trade, very much to chance, 








peed 


Mr. Nites.—The “balance of trade” is in the 
mouth of every body and constantly referred to, and 
yetitseems to be very differently understood or es- 
timated by different persons, or never to have been 
correctly ascertained, and that for the want of pro- 
per data.—Unquestionably, the treasury statements 
presented to congress and recorded by Pitkin and 
by Seybert, donot contain, or exhibit in a clear point 
ot view, the necessary informationand details where- 
by toascertain the real balance with any tolerable 
degree of certainty. 

Inthem, even the value of the importations is but 
partially given, and that confused with an arbitrary 
advance orsupposed increase of value, included or 
to be added, for the pretended real value:—ofa 
part of the importaticns we are presented with the 
quantity only, without regard to cost, price, or qua- 
lity,—and there seems to be an egregious defect or | 
aversight in the total omission of the goods admit- 
ted by law free of duty, of which, however, a consi- 
derable value is every year imported. 

Yet these imperfect and defective data appear to 
be all that congress are put in possession of, as the 
means whereby they are to arrive at the discovery 
of the balance of trade, a just knowledge of which 
}is admitted to be so important to that authority 
which has the regulation of commerce and the su- 
perintendance of the common welfare. -Hew is it 
possible, I would ask, for congress, and particularly 
gentlemen who have not perhaps, paid constant and 
close attention to the course and incidents of trade, 
the rise and fall of foreign markets, and commer- 
cial transactions everywhere, &c. to form a very cor- 
rect idea of the state of our account with foreigners? 
—ought they not to have, in addition to ail the in- 
formation now communicated, a great dealmore?—~Due 
allowance ought also to be made for the value of 
merchandize smuggled or illicitly introduced into 
the U. S. which in some years has amounted to no 
trifling sum, as bas been admitted by the secretary; 
but of this indeed, we could not expect any formal 
statement or account, more than opinion, or esti- 
mates, founded on close attention, investigation and 
observation, on the part of the C. House officers, &c. 


In a pro forma statement, herewith, I have at- 
tempted to divide and note down the principal 
points or heads, upon which information, or just es- 
timates, in detail, are, I believe, absolutely requi- 
site in order to arrive at the real balance of trade,— 
which I respectfully submit for yourbetterjudgment, 
remarking however, that the sketch is very roughly 
drawn out, and very probably not well matured. 

We have enough of custom house and other offi- 
cers, whose duty it might be made to obtain and re- 
port positive information, or intelligent and rational 
estimates, on all the heads and details wanted. It 
would impose but very little additional labor and 
trouble, and surely might be accomplished without 
much difficulty, by requiring a few otherdeclarations 
and reports, on the part of the ship-owner, of the ex- 
porter, and of the importer, severally, as will readily 
occur to you, in addition to those that are now exact- 
ed from them by law. 

In the statement herewith I have only endeavor- 
ed to find outa method of arriving at the balance 
between the U. States and the other countries of the 
world—to find the standing of the account betwixt 
nation and nation, or nations. 
| The domestic account betwixt the American ship 
owners, American merchant, the importer and the 
exporter, and the U, States, or total mass of consu- 
mers,—and betwixt one and another of them re- 
spectively, to shew the prosperity or decline of al! 





or each, may be separately stated afterwards. 
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“PRO FORMA STATEMENT. 


The Importations into the United States, from Foreign countries, consist 


TOTAL OF - of goods paying duty ad valorem, viz. 
goods paying specific duties, viz. 
IMPORTATIONS { goods admitted by law free of duty, viz. $ 
and of goods smuggled or illicitly introduced, estimated, § 





eR, 


oe 


United Stat€s..rorcrerrsesscssssesssescseriscseserereD Resesseesrsssssacsrssereseseseees LO Foreign Countries. 


For value of importations, (and shipments) on American account—in American vessels: 
Which value consists of...the actual cost and charges at place whence imported . . -° «+ - dolls, 


For value of unportations (2nd shipments) on American account—in Foreign vessels: 


: . ‘§ the actual cost and charges at place whence imported, viz. . +» « «+ Olls. 
Which value eompists of} and...the freight to foreigners jor transportation to the U. States ee. doils. 


en ete 


For value of importations into the U. States, on Foreign account—in American vessels: 


, , -§ the sales in the U. States, (less, the C. House duty, commissions, petty charges) dolls. 
Which value consists off Less..the freight to Americans for transportation. . haaalk ears ee 8 
For value of importations into U, States, on Foreign account—in Foreign vessels: 
Which value consists of...the sales inthe U. States,(less, C. House duty, commissions and charges for selling) dolls. 
ee og 


Total debit of United States on account of importations, (and to credit of Fereigners) dolls. 


Devecr the following, which should go dedit of foreigners, (and to credit of United States) 
Amount of tonnage duty, light-money, port-charges, commissions an freight and disbursements, 
and sundries, disbursed for foreign vessels in the ports of the United States, 3 > - dolls. 
Such proportion of the debts due on the above importations unto foreiguers, as may be extin- 
guished by insolvency of American debtors . + ae P ae ‘ Ee ee ollse 
Such proportion of the above importations as may be the property of emigrants from foreign 
countries, coming to settle down with it permanently in the United States, . ~ P « dolls. 
The net preceeds or sales of American vessels or tonnage, sold to forcigners and paid for ~.  — dolis. 
‘dhe gaivs or net profits, when any have been earned, by Americans that may have been em- 
ployed as carriers, agents or traders, between one foreign port and another—consisting of 
the excess of their freight, compensation and sales, &c. over and above the disbursements, 
, cost, charges, Kc peid ou account of the same, in such foreign ports ° * ° ° dolis. 
(And, perhaps, some other small items) .  . ° ° er ° et) eT Re fe 
“nus pumee 


United States...Dr....To Foreigners.....DOLLS. 


Unihed States.....ccscorscocscoassspanesessvcesesiocee ls Fevessesseevaceseconess scogescned POPC COMIN, 


For value of exportations, arrived at foreign ports from U.S. on Am. account, in Am. vessels— 
Which value consists of...the actual sales thereof, at foreign ports, (less, duty, commission and charges of selling) dolls. 


For value of exportations, arrived at foreign ports from U.S. on Am. account, in For. vessels: 


the sales at foreign ports, (less, duties, commissions and charges of selling) dolls. 
Less...the freight to foreigners fof transportation outward ° ‘ »  « dolls. 


et ee 


Which value Consists of 


For value of exportations, c/eared from U.S. for foreign ports, on For. acc’t, in Am. yessels: 


the actual cost and charges paid by foreigners therefor in the U. States. + dolls. 
and...the freight thereon due on arrival out, payable by foreigners . - dolls. 


Which value consists of $ 


For value of exportations cleared from U.S. for foreign ports, on For. acc’t, in For. vessels: 
Which value consists of...the actual cost and charges in U. States, payable by foreigners therefor . - « dolls. 
ee ere 
Total to credit of the United States, on account of exportations, (and to debit of foreigners) dolls. 


Depucr the following which belong to credit of Foreigners (and to debit of U. States): 


Amount of tonnage duty, light-moncy, port-charges, commissions on freight and disbursements, 
and sundry monies, disbursed for American vessels in the foreign ports, -» " ° . dolls. 
Such proportion of the debts due by foreigners on account of above exportations, &e. as may 
become extinguished by bankruptcica . ° ° Cs: 2m Se -  « «  dolis, 
Excess of the premiums of Insurance, to debit of Americans, ordering goods or vessels to be in- 
sured in Europe—over and above the amounts recovered for losses sustained, payable by fo- 


reigners 7 . * 7 . 7 = . : . * . . . . C. . dolis, 
Remittances from the U. States for interest due to foreigners on capitals belonging to foreigners, 
invested in American stocks, or otherwise lent or employed in the United States, dolls. 
(And, perhaps, some other small items) ° ° ‘ . o* y e ° ° « « dolls. 
i ceesdiateetions ae on 


oe EN ep 


Foreigners...Drs....To United States.,.noxzs. 


And the difference of these two amounts will be the “Balance of Trade,” resulting to the debit of 
one party in favor of the other—-which must be liquidated with specie; and if a part of the balance be 
satisfied for a while, by means of government stock, bank stock, &c, the certificates thereof will, never; 
theless, return to be redcenied with spccie, or an equivalent. 

a. Walt 
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Indian Treaties, —- 


RATIFIED AT THE LATE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


foot of the Rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie, be- 
tween, Lewis Cass and. Duncan M’ Arthur, com- 
missioners of the United States, with full power: 
and authority to hold conferences, and conclude 
and signa treaty or treaties with all or any of the 
tribes or nations of Indi::ns, within the boundaries 
of the state of Ohio, of and concerning all matters 
interesting to the United States, and the said na- 
tions of Indians, on the one part; and the sachems, 
cliefs, and warriors of the Wyandott, Seneca, De- 
laware, Shawanese, Potawotomey, Ottawas, and 
Chippewa tribes of Indians, 

The preceding is the title of an Indian treaty 


which fills nearly five of the ponderous columns of 
the Mational Intelligencer, on its being ratified by the 
senate. 
ot land, by the different tribes, in which, how- 
ever, are a number of pretty extensive reserva- 
tions in favor of a great number of individuals, whose 
names alone, would fill two pages of the RectsTEn! 
In consideration of these cessions, the United 
States, have coyenanted to pay 
The treaty is signed by the chiefs of the tribes—| 
among whom isthe The Devil Standing, Black Bird, 
ffead Fell Down, Flat Belly, Full Moon, Crane, 
Black Hoof, Between the Legs, Tail’s End, Captain 
Lom, Big Turtle, The Dog, &c. &c. 


It provides for the cession of large tracts 


pay several annuities. 


Among the names of the persons in whose favor 


the numerous reservations are made, are the follow- 
ing, which.may be taken as the character of the whole; 
‘Tahulodhowweda, Tawyaurontoreyea, Traretohau- 
weetough, Hoonorowyoutacole, Tyyeeawnkeunoha. 
la, Ilioreameausuwat, Aauautounasquas, Nenepesne- 
shequa, Tauffouwquowsay, or Twenty Liyes; Wa- 
waleepeshecka, and Egotacumsequa. 


2. A treaty, duly ratified by the senate, is entitled 


as follows: Articles of a ‘reaty made and con- 
cluded at the St. Mary’s, in the state of Ohio, be- 
tween Lewis Cass and Duncan Mc Arthur, com- 
missioners of the United States, with full power 
and authority to hold conferences and conclude 
and sign a treaty or treaties with all or any of the 
tribes or nations of Indians, within the bounda- 
ries of the state pf Ohio, of and concerning all 
matters interesting to the United States, and the 
said nations of Indians, and the sachems, chiefs, 
and Warriors of the Wyandot, Seneca, Shawanese, 
Ottawas, tribes of Indians: heing supplementary 
to the treaty made and concluded with the said 
tribes, and the Delaware, Potawotomey, and Chip- 
pewa, tribes of Indians, at the foot of the rapids 
of the Miami of Lake Erie, on the twenty-ninth 
(lay of September, in the year of our Lord ong 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen.” 

This treaty seems to have been made for the 


chief purpose of more clearly designating, or alter- 
ing, at the request of the Indians, the reservations 
made in that to which it is supplementary; and also 
ynakes some additional reservations, out of lands 
}icretofore ceded, with additional annuities, essen- 
tially dijfering from Indian treaties in general, 

3. A treuty, ratified as aforesaid, is‘thus entitled— 


«A treaty made and concluded by and between 
Ninian Edwards and Auguste Chouteau, commis- 
sioners on the pari and behalf of the United States 
of America on the one part, and the undersigned 
principal chiefs and warriors of the Peoria, Kas- 
kaskia, Mitchigamia, Cahokig, and Tamarois tribes 


of the Ilinois nation of Indians, on the part and be- 
half of the said trikes, of the other yart.” 


WwW 


4., 


se 


aeean 


This instrument is explanatory of a treaty con- 


cluded at Vincennes inthe year 1803, and obtains 
the cession of some lands from the Peoria Indians, 


hich it was contended was not included in the 


lands granted by the treaty of Vincennes, &c. 


A treaty entitled—“A treaty of friendship, ces. 
sion, and: limits, made and entered into, this 
twenty-fourth day of August, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, by and between Wjlliam Clark and 
Auguste Chouteau, commissioners on the part and 
behalf of the United States, of the one part, and 
the undersigned chiefs and wafriors of the Qua- 
paw tribe or nation, on the part and behalf of their 
said tribe or nation, of the other part.” : 
By this treaty the Indians acknowledge them. 
Ives under the protection of the United States, 


and it contains the cession of a largetract of land on 


th 


e Arkansaw, &c. the Indians however, retaining 


the right of hunting thereon, under certain condi- 


tions, and grants an annuity. 


3, 


in 
6. 


tit 


i. 


8, 


A treaty headed thus—-«A treaty of peace and 
friendship made and concluded by and between 
William Clark and Auguste Chouteau, commis- 
sioners of the United States of America, on the 
part and behalf of the said states, en the one part, 
and the undersigned chiefs and warriors of the 
Pownee Marhar tribe, on the part and behalf of 
their said tribe, on the other part,” 

This instrument is for the simple purposes stated 
the title. 

A treaty of peace and friendship made and con- 
cluded by and between William Clark and Augus- 
te Chouteau, commissioners of the United States 
of America, on the part and behalf of the said 
states, of the one part; and the undersigned chiefs 
and warriqrs of the Pitivariate Noisy Pawnee 
tribe, on the part and behalf of their said tribe, 
of the other part. E 
This also, is for the simple purposes stated, in its 
le. Itis signed by the Handsome Bird, Buffaloe 


Doctor, Running Wolf, &c. 


‘4 treaty of peace and friendship made and con- 
cluded by and between William Clark, and Augus- 
te Chouteau, commissioners of the United States 
of America, on the part and behalf of the said 
states, of the one part, and the undersigned chiefs 
and warriors of the Pawnee republic, on the part 
and behalf of their tribe, of the other part.” 
This is signed by the Good Chief, Wearer of Shoes, 


&c. and is simply a treaty of amity. 


“A treaty of peace and friendship, made and con- 
cluded by and between William Clark and Au- 
guste Chouteau, commissioners of the U States of 
America, on the part and. behalf of the said states, 
of the one part, and the undersigned chiefs and 
warriors of the Grand Pawnee tribe, on the part 
and behalf of their said tribe, of the other part.” 

Signed by the Bald Eagle, Who-wants-to-go-to-the- 


war, Big Hair, Chief of the Sun, Chief of the Shield, 
&c,—and only for the purposes designated in its t- 


tle. 


9. 


at 





St 


A treaty made and concluded by and between 
William Clark, governor of the Missouri territory, 
superintendant of Indian affairs, ane commissioner 
in behalf of the United States, of the one parts 
and a full and complete deputation of considerate 
men, chiefs, and warriors, of all the several bands, 
of the Great and Little Osage nation, assembled 
in behalf of their said nation, of the other part, 
have agreed to the following articles: i 
This instrument cedes a tract of land beginning” 
the Arkansaw river, in consideration of certain 


indemnities for property of the citizens of the U be 
ed States taken by said Indians, for which the ai 
ates are bound to pay, to the amount of $40 
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‘< sioned by many chiefs—among them, Voisabe- 
sean The Decavoichipiche, Tadhasajaudes- 
sor, or the Wind— Walking Rain, Sudden Appear. 


Raised Sealp, &c. 
pinay omen of a reall made and concluded at St. 


Mary’s, in the state of Ohio, between LewisCass, 
commissioner of the United States thereto espe- 
cially authorized by the president of the United 
States, and the chiefs and warriors of the Wyan- 
dot tribe of Indians. : 

This treaty cedesto the United States two tracts, 
of land heretofore reserved to them in the territory 
of Michigan, at Brownstown and Magagua, and gives 
them certain other lands in exchange, to be held so 
Jong as they or their descendants shall occupy the 
same. ‘This seems to be mutually advantageous. 
10—Articles of a treaty made and concluded at St. 

[ Mary’s between the United States of America, by 

their commissioners, Jonathan Jennings, Lewis 

Cass, and Benjamin Parke, and the Wea tribe of 

Indians. ; 3 

This is a cession of all the lands claimed by: the 
tribe in the state of Ohio, with certain specified re- 
servations, for an afinuity in addition to the annuity 
formerly paid tothem. noe 
11. A treaty to settle all territorial controversies, 

and to remove all ground of complaint or dissa- 

tisfaction that might arise to interrupt the peace 
and harmony which has ‘so long and so happi'y 
existed between the U. States of America, and the 

Chickasaw nation of Indians, James Monroe, pre- 

sident of the said United States, by Isaac Shelby 

and Andrew Jackson of the one part, and the 
whole Chickasaw nation, by their chiefs, head- 
men, and warriors, in full council assembled, of 
the other part, have agreed on the following arti- 
cles, which when ratified by the president and se- 

nate of the United States of America, shall form a 

treaty binding on all parties. 

A large quantity of valuable land is ceded by this 
treatv—-with manv reservations however, for the be- 
nefit of individuals, who seem to be desirous of becom- 
ing agriculturalists. It stipulates for the payment 
of considerable annuities, provides for a supply of salt 
forthe Indiang, and reimburses the chief maj.Colbert, 
in the sum of $1089, the amount of money which 
he lost in June 1818, at the theatre in Baltimore— 
there are also grants of money to several chiefs; 
among those named are Immauk, Ushahopoyea, Illa- 
chouuarhopoyea, Hopoyeahaummar, &c. 

12. Articles of a treaty made and concluded at St. 
Mary’s, in the state of Ohio, between Jonathan 
Jennings, Lewis Cass, and Benjamin Parke, com- 
missioners of the United States, and the Delaware 
nation of Indians. 

This is a cession of all the lands in the state of 
indiana belong to the Delawares—the United States 
to pay for the improvements in the country ceded, 
to furnish them with 120 horses, and a sufficient 
number of boats to assist in transporting them be- 
yond the Mississippi, with provisions, &c. for the 
emigration, The annuity granted for this cession 
's 4000 dollars a year. A few small reservations are 
made. The treaty issigned by Kethteeleland, the 
Rig Bear, The Cat, Ben Beaver, The War Mallet,&c. 
13, Articles of a treaty made and concluded at St. 

Mary’s, in the state of Ohio, between Jonathan 

Jennings, t.ewis Cass, and Benjamin Parke, com- 

missioners of the United States, and the Potawati- 

mi nation of Indians. 

This treaty contains a cession of land on the 
Tippecanoe, Wabash, and Vermillion rivers, with a 





guarantee against any claim of the Kickapoos, for 
an annuity of $2,590. 





14, Articles of a treaty made and concluded at St- 
Mary’s, in the state of Ohio, between Jonatha? 
Jennings, Lewis Cass, and Benjamin Parke, com- 
missioners of the United States, and the Miami na- 
tion of Indians. , "A 
By this treaty’a large cession of land is made on 

the upper parts of the Wabash, &c. in which many 

small reservations are granted to individuals named. 

The annuity therefor is $15,000 a year, and the U. 

S. to build one grist mill and one saw mill for the 

Indians on such sites as they may select, and alsoto 

support one blacksmith and one gunsmith for their 

benefit. ; 

15. “Articles of a convention’ made between John 
C. Calhoun, secretary of war, being specially au- 
thorized therefor by the president of the United 
States, and the undersigned chiefs and head men 
of the Cherokee nation of Indians, duly authorized 
and empowered by said nation, atthe city of Wash- 
ington, on the twenty-seventh day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred andnineteen.” 

The introduction is as follows: «Whereas a greater 
part of the Cherokee nation have expressed an 
earnest desire to remain on this side of the Missis- 
sippi, and being desirous in order to commence 
those measures which they deem necessary to 
the civilization and preservation of ‘their nation, 
that the treaty between the United States and 
them, signed the 8th of July, 1817, might, with- 
out further delay, or the trouble or expense of 
taking the census, as stipulated in the said treaty, 
be finally adjusted, have offered to cede to the 
United States a tract of country at least as ex- 
tensive as that which they probably are entitled 
to under its provisions, the contracting parties 
have agreed to, and concluded the following ar- 
ticles.”” 

The tract of land then ceded is described, with 
many reservations and indemnities, and to provide 
fora school fund. The annuities paid tothe Chero- 
kees are to be divided, two thirds to those residing 
east, and one third to those west of the Mississippi, 


a7 This tribe, or nation, furnishes, perhaps, the - 


best materials within our territory for the philan- 
thropist to work upon. They are considerably 
advanced in civilization, are herdsmen and farm- 
ers, with pretty correct notions of property and of 
the value of money, &c. without partaking so much 
of the vices of the whites, as generally falls to the 
lot of Indians adjacent to our settlements. Many 
discreet and intelligent white persons have settled 
among them—they have a number of schools, which 
are well attended, and appear to be convinced that 
their prosperity as individuals and the existence of 
their nation, depends upon achange of the manners 
of their life. Wehope they may be carefully pro- 
tected against all intrusions and intrucers, that a full 
and free opportunity may be given to them to pur- 
sue theirmarch to civilization, and subsequent mem- 
bership in the great American family. This may 

possibly, be effected in two or three generations, 
and it is pleasant to think that it may be effected, 
even atso distant a period. 





National Interests. 
Address of the Philadelphia society for the pronzotion of 
domestic industry, to the citizens of the United States, 
No. II. : ' 
Philadelphia, April 7, 1819. 
Dr. Smith’s maxim, discussed jn our first number, 
inevitably involves in its consequences, as we have 
proved, the destruction of those manufacturing 
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chased “cheaper abroad than they can be made at 
home:” and its necessary result is, to deprive those 
engagedin them of employment. The doctor, after 
having inflicted a deadly wound by this maxim, un- 
dertakes to provide a sovereign and infallible reme- 
dy for the evil, which, te do him and his disciples 
justice, we shall exhibit in his own words:—lIt re- 
mains to examine how far the prescription goes to 
remedy the evil or any part of it. 

1, «j hough a number of people should, dy resior. 
‘tng the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once out of 
their ordinary employment, and common method of sub- 
sistence,it would by no means follow, that they would 
thereby be deprived either of employment or sub- 
gistence.’’* 


establishments, of Which the productions can be pw) We state a case, plain and clear. We will sup pose 


semen 


eee 


five hundred workmen, and a capital of five hundred 
thousand dollars, employed in the manufacture of 
watches, coaches, and silver-plate; and that Swit. 
zerland, or Paris, or London,fills our markets at such 
rates as overwhelm at once ail competition, and sup, 
press the manufactories. Where are the “collatera} 
manufactures,” to receive those oppressed and for. 
lorn workmen, whose prospects, and those of thei; 
families, are thus blasted? Are they to become hat. 
ters, or shoe-makers, or tailors, or saddiers, or wea. 
vers, or smiths or carpenters? Is there a man who 
can persuade himself into the belief of such an or. 
der of things’ Is there a man. who can persuade 
himself, that “the general industry of the country wil} 
not thereby bediminished? No: and it isa matter of jn. 


2. «fo the greater part of manufactures, there are j expressible astonishment, that such an idea could 


other collateral manufactures of so familiar a nature, 
that a workman can easily transfer his industry trom 
ene to the other. 

3. “The greater part of such workmen, too, are 
occasionally employed in count: y labor. 

4. “The stock, wh:ch employed them in a parti- 
cular manufacture before, will stili remain in the 
country, to employ an equal number of people in 
some other way. 

5. “The capital of the country remaining the same, 
the demand for labor will still be the same, though it 
may be exerted in different places, and for different 
occupations.” | 

Here are five distinct propositions, more clear and 
plain than Dr. Smith’s usually are; but all highly 
erroneous, pregnant with ruin, and calculated to 
lead those statesmen astray, who square their sys- 
tem by them; as we hope to make appear. 

The main point is the facility of “transferring in- 
dustry” from one branch to a “collateral manufac- 
ture,’ All the rest are but subsidiary to, or expla- 
matory of this fallacious assumption. 

Two questions arise here, both important, and 
both demanding affirmative answers, in order to 
support the doctor’s hypothesis. 

The first is, are there such “collateral manufac- 
tures’? as he assumes. to which men, bereft of em- 
ployment in those departments of manufacture, 
which are to be destroyed by the doctor’s grand 
and captivating idea of “restoring the freedom of com 
merce,” may ‘transfer their industry?” 

it may be conceded, that there is an affinity be- 
tween the weaving of cotton and woolen, and afew 
other manufactures. - But this cannot by any means 
answer the doctor’s purpose. Where will he, or 
any of his disciples, find “collateral manufactures”’ to 
emplcy coach-makers, watch-makers, shoe-makers, 
hatters, paper-makers, printers, book-binders, en- 
gravers, letter-founders, chandlers, saddlers, silver- 
platers, jewellers, smiths, cabinet-makers, stone- 
cutters, glass-makers,brewers, tobacconists, potters, 
wire-drawers, tanners, curriers, dyers, rope-makers, 
brick-makers, plumbers, chair-makers, glevers, um- 
brella-makers, embroidcrers, calico-printers, paper- 
stainers, engine-makers, turners, wheel-wrights,and 
the great variety of otherartistsand manufacturers? 
‘There is no such affinity as he has presumed. And 
it may be asserted, without scruple, that if by what 
the doctor speciously styles “restoring the freedom of 
trade,’”’ five hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand 
hatters, shoe-makers, printers and chandlers, for 
instance, are thrown out of their “ordinary employ- 
ment,” there is no “collateral manufacture of so fa- 
miliar a nature,” that they “can easily transfer their 

industry from one to another.” 


—¥ Wealth of Nations, Hartford, 1615, 1.529. | 





have ever been hazarded, in a sober and sc¢rious 
book, intended as a guide to statesmen and legisla. 
tors. It will not stand the test of a moment’s inves. 
tigation. As well might we suppose, that, on hunt. 
ting up the courts of justice, and expelling the 
whole corps of lawyers, they might at once com. 
mence the medical professiog, without any previ- 
ous study, as that hatters, or tailors, or shoe-makers, 
or weavers, or watchmakers, or printers, whom the 
grand system of “purchasing commodities cheap,” and 
the equally grand system of “restoring the freedom of 
commerce,” might bereave of employment, should 
find those “collateral manufactures” which Dr. Smith 
has so kindly provided for them. 

We explicitly declare, that we are far from charg. 
ing the doctor with an intention to mislead or de- 
ceive. We believe him, like many other theorists, 
to have been duped by his own system. But be this 
as it may, we trust that it will appear that a more 
deceptious ground never was Sssumed. We use 
strong and unequivocal language; as the political 
heresy we combat is of the most pernicious ten- 
dency, is supported by the most imposing and for- 
midable name in the whole range of political science 
—and has among its disciples a large portion of 
those of our citizens whose situations, as legislators 
of the union and of the several states, render their 
errors on this vital point pregnant with the most 
destructive and ruinous consequences. 


We now come to our second question. Suppose 
that every branch of manufactures, without excep- 
tion, has some “collateral manufactnre:’? can those 
who are divested of employment, by “restoring the 
freedom of trade,” “transfer their industry” so “easily” 
as Dr. Smith supposes? 

We answer distinctly, No: or, at all events, on 80 
small a scale, as tobe unworthy of notice, in discus- 
sions involving the best interests and the happiness 
of nations. To'test the correctness of this opinion, 
let it be observed, that, in manufacturing countries, 
all departments are generally full;- and not merely 
full, but there are almost always supernumeraries in 
abundance; and therefore, had these “collateral ma- 
nufactures’’ really existed to the full extent the doc- 
tor’s theory would require, and not been “fancy 
sketches,” derived from his fertile imagination, 
there would be no vacancy, to which the objects of 
the doctor’s care could “transfer their industry.” 

Although this appears so plain and palpable, 25 
not to admit contradiction or dispute, yet ona pomt 
of such magnitude, it cannot be time ill spent, to 
illustrate it by example. 

There are very few branches between which 
there is so much affinity as the cotton and woolen. 
And if the doctor’s theory would ever stand the or- 
deal of examination, it would be in the case of these 





+ Wealth of Nations, I. 350. | 


two “collateral manufactures.” Suppose, then, that, 
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py the introduction of East-India goods, four or five 
hundred thousand persons, (about one-half of the 
whole numberengaged in the cotton manufacture ) 
in England, are at once thrown out of employment, 
Can any man be led to believe, that they could find 
a vacuum in the “collateral” woolen ‘manufacture’ 
to which “they could easily transfer thetr industry?” 
Fatuity alone could harbor the supposition, They 
would find all the places full and overflowing. 7 

But the strongest argument against the doctor’s 
«collateral manufactures,” and “transfers ofindustry,” 
remains. He obviously did not calculate the results 
of his own system, He did not take into considera- 
tion, that, to give it free operation, its pernicious ef- 
fects would not be confined to one or two branches’ 
of industry. It would extend to the whole body. The 
flood-ofimportation would bear down, 1n one mass 
of ruin, all those articles within his description of be- 
ing “purchased cheaper elsewhere.” What then 
becomes of his “collateral manufactures,” and “trans- 
fers of industry,” and “employment of capital,” and all 
those elegant sounding phrases,. with which he 
rounds of his paragraphs? Are they not swept away, 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision,” not leaving a 
trace behind? 

The doctor, with great gravity, informs us, that 
“the greater part of such workmen are occasionally em- 
ployed in country labor.” ‘Vhis is most extravagantly 
erroneous; for all the manufacturers. in England or 
any other country, there is not probably one in ten, 
perhaps not one in twenty, that has ever been in his 
life six months at “country labor.’ Their habits and 
manners wholly incapacitate them for that kind of 
employment. <A jeweller, a watchmaker, a hatter, a 
shoemaker, or a weaver, would be almost as unfit for 
“country labor,” as a ploughman, or a gardener, of a 
shepherd, to make hats or coats. 

But suppose for a moment, through courtesy, we 
admit with Dr. Smith, that all these different manu- 
facturers are so much accustomed to “country labor” 
as to be adepts at it, what inference is to be drawn 
from the admission? Did the doctor believe, did he 
intend the world to believe, or dues there live a man 
who can believe, that when, by thé grand project of 
“restoring the freedom of trade,” and “buying commodi- 
ties from foreign countries,’ which can supply us with | 
them “cheaper than we ourselves can make them,” 
thousands and tens of thousands of people are “all 
at once thrown out of. their ordinary employment, and 
common means of subsistence,” they can find employ- 
ment at “country labor?”. However extravagant and 
childish the idea is, the doctor must have meant this 
or the words were introduced without any meaning 
whatever. 

But it is well known, that except in harvest time, 
there isin the country no want.of auxiliaries, The 
persons attached to farms are generally, at all other 
seasons, amply adequate to execute all the “country 
(abor”’ that is necessary. 

Dr. Smith, in order to prove the impropriety of 
those laws whereby rival manufactures are wholly 
excluded, obsesves, 

“If the domestic produce can be brought there as 
cheap, the regulation is evidently useless. Ifit cannot, 
it ts evidently hurtful.”* 


This passage is ambiguous, and is written in a 
style different from the usual one of Dr. Smith, who 
iS aSlavish of words as any writer inthe English lan- 
Sage, and equally lavish of explanations and am- 





plitications. Buthere he fallsinto the contrary ex- 
‘treme. He does not condescend to giveus the why 
or the wherefore. He leaves it to the reader to di- 


—— ee 








“Wealth of Nations, I. 319, 


vine why "the regulation is evidently useless,?—why 
“hurtful.” We must therefore endeavor to explote 
the meaning. It appears to be, ifwe understand the 
first sentence of this maxim, that “all restrictions or 
regulations,” in favor of domestic industry, to the 
exclusion of rival manufactures, are ‘‘wseless” if ihe — 
articles can be made at home as cheap’ asthe imported 
ones; because in that case.the domestic manufac- 
turer, is secure from injury by the competition. 

This is- highly erroneous. Suppose our woolen 
manufacturers sell their best broadclothat eight dol- 
lars peryard, and that foreign broadcloth to anim. 
mense amount, is imported “ag cheap.”? Is it not ob- 
vious, that the glut in the. market, and’ the ardent 
competition between the two parties, would produce 
the effect which such a state of things has never fuail- 
ed to produce, that is,a reduction of the price below 
the minimum at which the manufacturer could sup- 
port himself by his labors, and that he would there- 
fore be ruined? : 

_ We now proceed to consider the last proposition: 

“The cajntal of the country , remaining the same, the 
demand for labor will still be: the same, though it may be 
exerted in different places, and in different occupa- 
tions.°’* 

To prove the extreme fallacy of this position, we 
will take the case of any particular branch, in which 
there are one hundred master manufacturers, eacly 
worth ten thousand dollars, “a capital” together, o# 
one million, whose business is destroyed bv the «e- 
storaution of the freedom of commerce,” and “the purchase 
of articles from abroad, cheaper than we ourselves cun 
make them.” itis well known that the property of 
manufacturers generally consists'in buildings for 
their works, machinery, raw materials, manufactur- 
ed goods, and outstanding debts. The resuit of “the 
restoration of the freedom of commerce,” on Dy. Smith’s 
plan, would be to reduce the value of the four fifst 
items, from twenty to fifty per cent, and to bankrupt 
alarge proportion of the proprietors. 

As this isa point of considerable importance, We 
shall take a single instance, which is always more 
easily comprehended than a number, and vet affords 
as Clear an illustration. 

We will suppose the case of a tanner, worth thir- 
ty thousand dollars; of which his various vats, »uild- 
ings, and tools are equal to ten thousand; his hides 
and leather, ten thousand; and his outstanding debts, 
an equal sum. By the inundation of foreign leather, 
sold, we will suppose, at half price, he is unable to 
carry onhis business, which sinks the value of his 
vats and buildings three-fourths, and of his stotk 
onc half. At once, his fortune is reduced twelve 
thousand five hundred collars: and thus, witha di- 
minished capital and broken heart, perhaps in his old 
age, he has to goin quest of, but will not find, a 
‘collateral manufacture,” to employ that diminisued 
capital. Analogous cases without number would 
occur, by the doctor’s system of “restoring the free- 
dom of trade ? and let us add, as we can With perfect 
truth, and we hope it willsink deep into the minus 
of the citizens of the United States, that, throughout 
this country, there are cascs equally strong, to be 
met with in great numbers, which no Man of sound 
mind and heart canregard without the deepest sym- 
pathy for the ill-fated sufferers, andthe deepest re- , 
gret at the mistaken policy which produced such a 
state of things. 

It therefore irresistibly foliows, that Dr. Smith’s 
idea, that “the Capital of the country will de the same,” 
ufter the destruction of any branch of manufacture, 
is to the last degree unsound: and, of course, that the 
superstructure built on it partakes of its fallacy. 


*Wealth of Nations, I. 330. 
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“The doctor gravely informs us, ‘The tailor does 


not make has own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. 


The shoemaker does not attempt to make his own clothes, 
but employs. atailor.”’* And he adds further, 

_ “By means, of glassess, hot-beds, and hot-walls, very 
good grapes can be raisedin Scotland, and very good 
wine too can be made of them, at about thirty times the 
expense for which at least equally good can be brought 
From foreign countres. Would it be areasonable law 
to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines, merely 
to. encourage the making of claret and Burgundy in 
Scotland?”’t —... 

From these positions, to which no man can refuse 
assent, he deduces the specious, but delusory niaxim 
of “restoring. the freedom of trade,’’ which, in fact and 
in truth, is nothing more nor less than impoverishing 
the nation, and sacrificing domestic industry at the 
shrine of avarice, in orderto purchase goods *‘cheap- 
er than they can.$e made at home.” 

_ But by what process of sound reasoning doesit fol- 
low, because the shoemaker will not turn tailor, or 
the tailor shoemaker; or because it would be folly 


‘and madness to exclude foreign wines, in order to 


introduce the culture of the vine in Scotland, a 
country wholly unfit for that object, that therefore 
thousands of men, employed in useful branches of 
business, diffusing happiness among tens of thou- 
sands of workmen and their numerous families, and 
enriching their country, are to have their usefulness 
destroyed, their prospects blasted, their workmen 
with their families reduced to distress, and the coun- 
try exposed to a ruinous drain of specie? 

A large portion of Dr. Smith’s work, indeed the 
most important part of it, depends on those maxims. 
They are the basis whereon it is erected. If the ba- 
sis be solid and impregnable, the fabric will stand 
firm: but ifthe foundation be sandy, the superstruc- 
ture wil] crumble into ruins. We trust we have ful- 
ly proved that the foundation is thus sandy; and that 
the necessary and inevitable consequence follows, 
that the theory itselfis wholly untenable and perni- 
cious. 

With one more extract, we shall conclude this re- 
view: 

“That foreign trade enriched the country, experi- 
ence demonstrated to the nobles and country gen- 
tlemen, as well as to the merchants; but Aow, or in 
what manner none of them knew! The merchants 
knew perfectly in what manner it enriched them- 
selves. It was their business to know it. But to know 
in what manner it enriched the country, was no part of 
their business’ The subject never came into their 
consideration, but when they had occasion to apply 
to their country for some change inthe lawsrespect- 
ing foreign trade.’’+ 

Jt is hardly possible to conceive of a passage more 
absurd or erroneous than this. That, “the nodles, and 
country gentlemen, and merchants,’ were. ignorant 
‘show foreign trade enriched their country,” is almost 
too ludicrous to be assailed by argument, and isa 
strong instance of the delirium, in which enthusias- 
tic theorists are liable to be involved, by the ignis 
fatuus of their visionary views. Can there be founda 
man, in the wide extent of the United States, to be- 
lieve that sir Joshua Gee, Josiah Child, Theodore 
Janssen, Charles King, Thomas Willing, Robert Mor 
ris, George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, and the 
thousands of other merchants, of equal mind, who 
have flourished in Great Britain and this country, 
were ignorant “in what manner foreign commerce en- 





*Wealth of Nations, I. 320. 
+Idem, 321. 
tidem, 303. 





. — ———— — 
riched a country,” without the aid of the Wealth of 
Nations? It is impossible. ‘Take any man of soun; 
mind, who has followed the plough, or driven the 
shuttle, or made shoes all his life, and state the open, 
tions of trade to him, for fifteen minutes, and he will 
rationally. account for the “manner in which Soreign, 
trade enriches a country.”? Indeed a merchant’s ap. 
prentice ofsix month’s standing, could not mistake 
“the manner.” Any one of them would at once pry. 
nounce, that foreign trade enriches a country, ey. 
actly as f.rmers, planters, or.. manufacturers are ey. 
riched; thatis, by the very simple process of selling 
more than they buy. No nation ever was, none vill 
ever be enriched in any other way. And it is up. 
accountable that Dr. Smith should have supposed 
that it Was reserved for him to make such a grand 
discovery. The principle was well understood by 
the merchants of Tyre, 3,000 years before Adan 
Smith was born. And we hope to satisfy our felloy 
citizens, before we close these addresses, that #f 


Spain be one ofthe most forlorn and wretched coun 


triesin Europe, it has not arisen from ignorance of 
the true principles of political economy, but from 
neglecting them, as well asthe counsels of her wi. 
sest statesmen. Ustariz, who flourished about a hun. 
dred years since, in that ill-fated and impoverished 
country, has, aswe shall make appear, ably deve. 
loped the grand principles of that noble science, in 
a system as far superior to Dr. Smith’s as the con. 
stitution of the United States is superior to the form 
of government of Spain. 

We had proposed to enter into the examination o! 
sundry other positions and maxims.of Adam Smith, 
equally fallacious. But we postpone it for the pre- 
sent, and fondly indulge the hope that we have con- 
vinced our fellow citizens, that he is not quite so or- 
cular and infallible as his disciples have contended; 
and that the nation which takes him for a guide, isin 
the high ‘road to ruin,” 

P, S, Buta week has elapsed since the publication 
of our address No, 1.; and recent advices from Eng: 
land and the East Indies afford the most powerful 
corroboration of the views therein given. Inthe 
former country, cotton had fallen, in a few days, 
from twelve to tifteen per cent, and was likely to 
fall still lower;* the other staples of our country 
were likewise in avery unpromising state for the 
shippers, And inthe East Jndies, preparations a’ 
making to prosecute with ardor the cultivation ofthe 
best cottons. 
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*From the Aurora of April 6th, 1819. 
“Extract of a letter from Liverpool, dated 16th Feb. 
“Enclosed herein, we hand you a price current 
which will show you, that cotton has declined inva- 
lue considerably. Upland is now selling at 15 to 
163d per pound. The importations have been great- 
er than we expected—and we have accordingly to 
recommend to you, not to ship that sort, unless you 
can obtain a good quality at 20 cents, which, from the 
intelligence we have, is very unlikely. Rice has been 
sold at 348, 6d. per hundred weight; but we would ad- 
vise you not to touch it at a higher price than $4. 10- 
dian corn is selling at 4s. 7d. a 4s. 10d. per bushel. 

“Wheat and flour are now excluded by the opera™ 
af the corn bill, until the 2d of next May, and very pr 
bably for three months longer. American sweet flout 
is selling at 42s. 47s. per barrel. Sour at 32s. a 36s. 
—so that you must not ship it. 

“P, S. 23d February. Since the foregoing W 


written, cotton has declined one half penny Pe 
pound; in consequence of which we would recom 
mend you not to ship at a higher rate than 18 cents. 
Indian corn ts also lawer; more than 48, per bushel car 
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‘The Democratic Press, on noticing the tabular state- 


| the Spanish government so much underrated? 
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- Mexican Coinage. | Defendarit pleaded payment, with leave to set 


picnts respecting the coinage of Mexico, as pub- 
lished in the Rrersrer of the 10th inst. says 
The tote! amount of each metal for the & years 





ands thus, 
ee Gol 2553 $4,920,798 78 
Silver 59,638,252 39 
Copper 330,193 36 
Total - 64,889,244 44 


We saw a few weeks past a proof copy of a map 
of South America, including the Gulf of Mexico, 
&c. It was in possession of its author, the ac- 
tive, enterprising and intelligent Doctor Robin- 
son, who accompanied the late general Pike, on 
his travels to the sources of the Mississippi, &c. 
Qn this map were many statistical tables which 
attracted our attention, from our knowledge of 
the opport«nities of the author to ascertain the 
facts connected with those tables. We remem- 
ber that he estimates the amount of taxes paid by 
the Mexicansto Spain, at $19,980,000, and the ex- 

enses of Spain in Mexico at a fraction more than 
$7,000,000, leaving to Spain from that one province, 
a clear nett revenue of more than twelve millions of 
dajlars! !! The estimates were made from periods 
antecedent to the revolt of the province. 

Among the items of taxation, was 5 per cent. upon 
all gold and silver, and the amount was stated to be 
of gold, for one year, $14,000,000 

Silver do. 50,000,000 





Giving atotal of % 64,000,000 
Equal, within less than a million of dollars, to what 
is above given on royal authority, as the coinage of 
eight years. How can these accounts be reconciled’ 
Are there any other mints in the province besides 
those in Mexico? Are the statements of Dr. Robin- 
son so greatly overrated, or are those published by 
We 
shall doubtless have much information on this as 
well as many other important subjects, when the 
map of Dr. Robinson shall be published, as it 16 to be 
accompanied with a Memoir, for which we look with 
sume impatience and anxiety.” 
cr, 


Sale of Offices. 


From the Greensburg ( Penn. ) Gaxette, 

The following opinion, upon an interesting case, 
was delivered by his honor Judge Young, at the last 
Kittaning court, and has been placed in our hands, 
bya gentleman of the bar, for publication. 


Armstrong County—March Term, 1819. 
The admin. of James Sloan, dec.) 








The admin, of Guy Riccox, dec. 5 
This suit was instituted on a note, of which the 
following is a copy. 
For value received, I promise to pay James Sloan 
the sum of three hundred dollars, lawful money of 
Pennsylvania, within two years from this date, on 
condition that 1 obtain the appointment to the of- 
fice of prothonotary, and the other offices in Arm- 
Strong county, now held by James Sloan; he now 
aving resigned in my favor. GUY HICCOX, 
_Kittaning, Dec. 19, 1815. 


i0t.be got to-day, which will produce a loss to the im” 
porters of fully 50 per cent. In other articles we have 
no alteration.” 
_(pAccounts since received, state that cotton had 
fallen to 14d, and was expected to sink te a shilling, 





off, and give the special matter in evidence. 

$150 were paid on account of the note. 
YOUNG, President—to the jury: ~~ | 
The main question is, whether the note declared 
upon, which is upon condition, &c. is founded upon 
a good consideration or not. If the consideration 
be illegal, the note is void; otherwise, the plaintiffs 
are entitled to recover. Upon abstract principles 
ot honor, every man is bound by his engagement, 
when he derives'a benefit from the person to whom 
the engagement is made, and no fraud intervenes. 
But however obligatory such a contract may be in 
point of honor, if it be injurious to the public welfare 
in its consequences, it ought not to be enforced by 
alegal remedy. It appears, that James Sloan held 
certain offices in this county, of great public trust, 
which he resigned in favor of Guy Hiccox, who, it 
may therefore be presumed, was appointed to those 
offices, in consequence of the late Mr. Sloan’s spe- 
cial recommendation to the former governor. I 
have too good an opinion of that gentleman, howe- 
ver I may have diiferedfrom him in political princi- 
ples, to believe he was made acquainted with this 
bargain. If he had, it may be fairly presumed the 
appointment of Mr. Hiccox would not have taken 
place. It would have been opening a door to the 
buying of public offices, incompatible with public 
virtue, which, when once generally corrupted, go- 
venment, by whatever name it may be termed, be- 
comes corrupt along with the community. Ina go- 
vernment such as ours, founded upon public virtue, 
as it ought to be, the greatest care ought to be taken 
by the citizens to preserve it pure. This is pecu- 
liarly the province of those who administer the laws; 
and we have therefore no hesitation in giving it as 
our opinion, that the contract in question is contrary 
to the maxims of a sound policy, and is therefore 
void at law. 

As tothe reeovery back of the $150, it cannot be 
done. It is noset off, for that supposes an original 
legal contract. Your verdiet ought, therefore, to 
be generally for the defendant. : 
Verdict for defendant. 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 
London datés to the 6th March. 

The British funds are rising a little again, money 
seems to be getting more plenty than it was—con- 
sols73. 

The treaty of sovereigns known by the name of 
the “Holy Alliance,” was not to be submitted to 
parliament, because the British government was 
not directly a party to it. 

Another petition has been presented to parlia- 
ment, praying that the English Roman catholics 
may be restored to their civil rights. A proposi- 
tion has also been offered to remove the disabilities 
under which the Dissenters labor. 

United States 6 per cent. stocks, 99 to 101; bank 
shares 21/. 7s. 6d. 

It was expected that the convention with the Unit- 
ed States would soon be laid before parliament. 

A motion introduced by Sir J. Macintosh, to ap- 
point a committee to consider so much of the crimi- 
nal code as related to the capital punishment of felo- 
nies—prevailed against the opposition of lord Cas- 
tlereagh, by a majority of 19 votes. 

The secret committee about the bank had not yet 
reported. 

Died, lately in England, Archibald Hamilton—the 





Which is equal to 22 cents. 


duke of Brandon,---the duke of Hamilton—the duke 
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tinied on the road, saying that they would not act 
to enslave their countrymen; killed their colonel 
-and some other officers, and dispersed themselves. 


-alrencontres with them. 


-shilling per ton should be paid on ship timber ex- 
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of Chatelherault—the baron Dulton—the marquis of 
Douglas—the marquis of Clydesdale—the marquis 
of Hamilton—the earl of Angus—the earl of Arran 
—the earl of Lanark—-lord Maconshire—lord Pol- 
tmont—lord Abernethy—and lord Aberhothock 
aii these in one poor frail creature. 

Trade appears to be reviving in England, and 
there was a small advance on the prices of cotton 
and tobacco. : poe? 
. King making! The German wives of the four Bri- 
tish royal dukes, who have married since the death 
of the princess Charlotte, are all pronounced to be 

-in the family way, and are expected to produce 
masiers for the people of England. “Glorious news! 

Westminster election—returns complete; Mr. Lamb 
4465; Mr. Hobhouse, 3861; Major Cartwright 38. 
Mr. Lamb is an “opposition man,” but there is some 
shade of difference between him and Mr. Hobhouse 








A riot:oceurred in London on the 3d of March. |: 


The mob was composed of several thousand per- 
sons, of the “universal suffrage party.” The mis- 
chief committed in different parts of the town was 
considerable, and several peace officers were wound- 
ed... Fhe house of lord Castlereagh was, for the 
time, rendered uninhabitable; the front of Mr. Wish- 
art’s premises was completely demolished; and the 
same destruction took place at the committee rooms 
in Henrietta street, in Park Place, and the New Cas- 
tle Coffee-house—but what is still more horrible, 
the gentlemen who appeared on horseback to show 
respect to the successful candidate, escaped with 
difficulty from being murdered. . 

Mr. Lamb, elected from Westminster, tookrefuge 
in a church, and was advised to retire by a back way 
he refused, and the police had great difficulty to 
prevent his being sacrificed by the mob.- Lord Sef- 
ton and his friends were pelted with stones, &c. 

FRANCE. 

Trade of Marseilies in 1818. Arrivals, 7,516 vessels 
—the whole ionnage of which measured 901,920 
tons, and were navigated by 75,100 seamen. . 

Departures, 8,737 vessels—Tonnage, 1,048,320 
tons—navigated by 87,860 seamen. 

An offer of 75 percent. is made at Paristo dis- 
charge the debts of Lucien Bonaparte. Why not 
make him pay the whole, and set him to work to 
get a living? 

A French financial report, presented by Baron 
Louis to the house of deputies, Feb. 15, states the 
expenditures for 1818, at 1,154,649, 860f. and the 
revenue at 1,106,682,695. 

Talleyrand is said to have lost all influence in 
France. 

SPAIN. 

It is stated that an entire regiment which left Za- 

vagozato quell the disturbances at Valentia, mu- 


: EAST INDIES. 
Eighteen sail of piratical vessels, carrying from 
150 to 250 men, all underthe command cf the «no- 
torious chief, Shekh Hossien bin Rama,” are said to 
be cruising in the Persian gulf. The place of ren- 
dezvousis Rasai-Khima, The English have occasion- 


‘NEW BRUNSWICK. 
The governor, Smith, directed that a duty of one 


ported—“to prevent the waste and destruction of 
the king’s woods.” The assembly resisted this exer- 
cise of prerogative,and reprobated the measure; the 
right of taxation being in them—and passed certain 


te, Oa 
nor, by message, desired that these resolutions 
should be expunged—his request was refused; 4for, 
19 against it. “His excellency” then: dissolved the 
assembly, and sent the members home. A considery. 
ble political war is confidently expected. 
ou SOUTH AMERICA, 

By way of Curracoa, we hear of a great battle 
between Morillo, with 9000 men, and Bolivar With 
7000, in which after a desperate contest, the lattey 
was defeated with the floss of three hundred mey 
their baggage, &c. A desperate battle and the 309 
men, do not tally well together; but there seems 
good reason to believe that the royalists now caley. 


late upon their strength as sufficient to subdue Ve. 
nezucla—perhaps, however, as large supplies of 
men and munitions of war are expected by the pa- 
triots, these stories are fabricated to prevent their 
arrival, 

It is further said that Morillo has made himself 





master of San Fernando de Apure, and was prepur. 
ing forthe siege of Augustura. 

A letter from Curracoa of 3d of Feb. (receivedhy 
way of Jamaica) details some military operations on 
the Main, in which the patriots were successful, 
The island of Margarita is well fortified and suppli. 
ed, and is the principal depot of arms and ammuni. 
tion; the gov. guards consists of 1,000 dragoons. The 
Danish authorities at St. Thomas’s have agreed ts 
admit into their ports, independent vessels of war 
and their prizes, with permission to dispose of the 
latter. 

Another letter dated the 14th, announces that 
the national congress of Venezuela had been instal- 
ed: troops continually arriving from England: a loan 
of 100,000/. been obtained in London in aid of the 
patriots’ cause—Gen. McGregor was at Aux Cayes 
on the 1st of March, preparing to sail with an expe. 
dition, consisting of four armed ships and brigs, and 
500 troops, against Porto Bello. It was reported 
that col. English had arrived at Angustura with 
troops in ten transports. The whole force when 
arrived, would be about 7,000 men. 

A large ship, supposed to be an American, from 
having “General Jackson” on her stern, with a va- 
luable cargo of Brazil goods, has been run into a bay 
in the Danish island of St. John—where the cargo 
was disposed of. It was thought that the captain 
and crew had been murdered—and it was repor+ 
ed that she was a prize to an Artiga¢ privateer. 





CHRONICLE. 

Fires. During the week, ending on Sunday, the 
11thinst. there was received at Baltimore an account 
of the following fires. Their extraordinary number 
seems to require a particular enumeration: 

Two dwelling houses destroyed, and five others 
materially injured, at Manchester, Va. 

Two dwelling houses and twe stables burnt * 
Lancaster, Pa. ; 

Two frame buildings destroyed in Philadelphia. 

Three or four small houses destroyed in Washing: 
ton city on Wednesday,the 7th, three or four more 02 
Thursday the 8th, and three fires on Friday, the 9th, 
in different and very distant parts of the city; the 
first did not cause much damage; by the 2nd, a large 
3 story brick house and several adjoining out-hov- 
ses were destroyed; by the 3rd, several large three 
story houses, occupied as a tavern, and three or four 
others were burnt. There were also, one or tW? 
false alarms inthe city the same day, and five chim 
neyson fire: on Saturday, the 10th, a stable was p*™ 
tially consumed. j 
On the: night of the 7th inst. between forty 2” 








pretty warm resolutions on the subject. The gover- 


fifty tenements, and about 100 buildings of all sor‘: 
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nthe whole, were destroyed by fire at Norfolk. 
They were chiefly wooden. Thirty four families 
‘were deprived of their homes—the loss estimated 
, 000. 

. a Ader evening the 9th inst. a fire was kindled 
‘na lumber yard, in Baltimore, but extinguished 
without doing much damage. ‘ 

On Sunday morning the 11th inst. the extensive 
puilding’s occupied by Oliver Evans, esq. as a foun- 
dery and factory, om the Ridge road, near Philadel- 

hia, were consumed. This wasthe work of an in- 
cendiary. ‘The loss in moulds, alone, has been es- 
timated at $15,000. 

Four stables were on fire in Philadelphia, in as 
many days—and a dwelling house had its roof burnt 
off, by the bursting of the chimney. 

The Lancasterian school house at Troy, N. Y. 
was nearly destroyed by fire on the 7th inst. The 
steeple and upper story were consumed, and the 

est of the building-and fixtures much injured. 

In the last week and the present, we have 
counted about twelve or fifteen more—among them 
a valuable factory in Massachusetts, loss %40,000. 
Also at ‘Monticello—the neighbors promptly col- 
lected and saved the main building, by throwing the 
ice fromthe ice-house, onthe flames. Mr. Jefferson 
sustained a slight personal injury. 

a7in noticing the fires at Washington city, it is 
remarked in a paper of that place, that “Mr. Craw- 
ford, secretary of the treasury; Mr. Neuville, the 
French minister; Mr. Bagot, the British minister; 
and many others of the foreign legations, vied with 
the throng, in contributing their aid to arrest the 
progress of the flames, though showers of burning 
cinders were scattered in every direction by the 
force of the wind.” 

This would go to shew that such services were 
not expected of these gentlemen. We, by no means, 
desire to depreciate the merits of their conduct— 
but, as there is no one possessed of a manly sentiment 
who can ¢arelessly look on and see the progress of 
a fire, when his services might be useful to arrest it, 
—we cannot therefore, see the necessity of such pe- 
culiar designation, because we always supposed 
that Messrs Crawford, &c. were men. If they had 
been at the fire, and refusedor neglected to assist in 
putting it out, they would have been /ess. 

_ Thehabeas corpus. The following case is the sub- 
ject of much discussion in some of the Georgia pa- 
pers: 

A eolored man petitioned a judge for a writ of 
habeas corpus—he stated that he was born of free 
parents in Rhode !sland—had served in the late war, 
and was held a prisoner at Dartmoor. He return- 
ed from captivity, via Charleston, where he wasseiz- 
ed by one of the most rascally part of creation, a kid- 
napper, and forcibly carried off to Georgia, and there 
suid for a slave. The facts were attested by two 
credible white witnesses. 

_ Phe judge, it appears, granted the writ—the 
owner of the freeman returned, that he held «the ap- 
plicant as a slave, by a bill of sale,”” on which it was 
contended that he ought to be sent home to his mas- 
tert! The judge, however, thought otherwise, 
and liberated him. Those opposed to the proce- 
dure, say, that the case ought to have been tried by 
4jury, &c. : 

Erie-canal. Among the acts passed by the legis- 
— of New York, there is one declaring the 
Tms and conditions of a grant of 100,000, acres of 
and from the Hollahd Land Company, to the peo- 





late gov. Tompkins, and a speedy settle 
to be expected. . ; 

Oliver Evans, esq. of Philadelphia, well knownas 
a mechanist throughout the United States, died at 
New York, on the 15th inst. aged 64 years, 

Suicide. The most singular instance of self-destruc- 
tion that perhaps ever was heard of, was perpetrated 
by a Maniac in Philadelphia, last week—his break. 
fast having been brought as usual, after drinking hia 
tea he split the bowl in two, and with the rough 
edge of one of the broken pieces, cut his arm, near 
the shoulder, until every sinew was rent, and thus 
bled to death. 

Thunder gust, A very remarkable thunder gust 
and gale of wind were experienced at New York, on 
Sunday last. It was so dark, that many were obliged 
to light candles at their dinner tables, at about 2 
o’clock. ‘Therain soon fell in torrents, mixed with 
hail; the wind was more violent than ever before re- 
collected, and the sky seemed on fire with lightning. 
In the midst of this war of elements, the fire bells 
were rung, the cry came from several directions, and 
the people with “fire, fire” on their lips were lite- 
rally wading through the streets, filled with water, 
to find it. ‘ihe lightning took effect in five places, 
and set a schooner, richly ladened, and a rope-walk 
in flames. Several persons were knocked down, 
but no one killed. 

Bank of the United States. On Monday last, the ce- 
remony of laying the corner stone of a building for 
this institution was performed at Philadelphia, at 
12 o’clock. 

Enclosed in the stone was deposited secured ina 
leaden case, a glass vase containing several of the 
gold, silver and copper coins of the United States, 
and the following inscriptions beautifully printed on 
vellum paper: 

On the 19th day of the month April, in the 43d 
year of the independence of the U. S. of America, 
(being the year 1819 of the christian era,) 

This, the cornerstone of the BANK of the Unrr.- 
ED States, was laid by Langdon Cheves, president 
and Jonathan Smith, cashier. 

Attended by Nicholas Biddle, John Connelly, 
James C, Fisher, and Joshua Lippencott, the build- 
ing committee, William Strickland, architect—Adam 
and Thos. Traquair, marble masons—Philip Justus, 
carpenter—Daniel Groves and Joseph S. Walter, 
bricklavers. 

And a numerous assemblage of the citizens of 
Philadephia. 

The vice president. An act has passed the legisla- 
ture of New York authorising the settlement of Mr. 
Tompkins’ accounts, aslate governor of that state.— 
ayes 60, noes 46. It appears from this act that a 
bslanee is presumed to be really owing to him, 
for the law authorizes the treasurer to pay him, ifa 
balance should be found im his favor! The National 
Advocate’says, that this balance will not probably, 
be less than 100,000 dojlars! We most heartily re- 
joice that this gentleman,to whom our country owes 
so much for his services in the late war, and at the 
time of our “utmost need,” is, at last, about to be 
righted. 

The mint.—From official documents, transmitted 
to congress during the last session, it appears that 
the total amount of gold, silver, and copper coinage 
at the mint of the United States, from the date ofits 
establishment up to the end of the year 1817, was 
$14,183,768 36; andthat the amount of gold coins 
made during the year 1818, was $242,940; of silver, 





Lat of thie state, to aid in completing the great 
« ©Stern canal. There is another, authorizing the | 
“omptroller to settle and adjust the accounts of the | 


gregate of coinage in fermer years, makes tht 


$1,070,497 50; of copper, $52,320; making a total 
amount of $1,365,687 50—which, added to the ag- 
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amount coined up to the first day of the persent 
year, $15,549,456 06. 

It further appears, that the «nett amount charge- 
able to the coinage of gold, silver, and copper, from 
the commencement of the institution to Dec. 31, 
1818, including the costs of lots, buildings, andma- 
chinery,” was 514,046 dollars. : 

‘ The Congress frigate is at Annapolis, to take out 
Mr. Graham to Brazil. The Britishfrigate Forth has 
also arrived there to carry Mr. Bagot, the British mi- 
nister, home. 

New-Jersey school fund. The following statement 
of the stock, and estimate of the interest, of the 
school fund of this state, is copied from a report of 


the treasurer of the 23d of January last: 

Amount yearly 

of stock. interest. 
dols. cts. dols. 

36,000 00 «=: 2880 


se 3 





250 do. of do. in turnpike from Newark to 
Jersey : 
3 per cent. United States stock 
6 per cent. United States (deferred) stock 


12,500 1250 
10,043 80 304 
6,583 20 395 


6 per cent. do. stock purchased in 1814 15,000 900 
40 shares ofstock in the Cumberland bank 
cost 3,000 96 


6 per cent. United States stock purcha- 

sed June, 1818 16,224 15 89 973 
6 per cent. do. de. purchased since Oct. last 15,000 200 
20 sliares of stock in Newtuu bauk 1,000 a8 


(eer 


Total amount of stock 114,451 21 
Supposed yearly interest,dols. 7746 


Deaf and dumb. At the institution in New York, 
for teaching the deaf and dumb, these unfortunates 
are learnt not only to read and write, but to articu- 
late, in an audible manner. A little girl, 10 years old, 
recited “the creed” and Lord’s prayer, a few days 
since, inthe presence of several respectable persons. 

Louisiana.—The Louisiana bank charter expires 
on the 12th of March next, and it is to wind up its 
concerns—for which purpose only its corporate ca- 
pacity has been extended, by an act of the legisla- 
ture, fortwo years after that date. 

Mississippi.—An act was passed at the late session 
of the legislature, respecting the importation of 
slaves into the state. ‘This act. requires the importer 
to register the slave in the county clerk’s office, and 
to make oath that such slave has not been guilty of 
any capital crime to his knowledge. A neglect to 
conform to this act subjects the importer to a penal- 
ty of $500. Every slave brought into that state for 
sale is subject to a tax of $20; but the citizens may 
import slaves for their own use free of taxation, 
except, they be breught from Louisiana or Alabama. 
A free negro emigrating to Mississippi is required 
to give security in the sum of 500 dollars for his 
good behavior, and in case of inability to do so, is 
liable to be sold at public auction for the term of 
twelve months. 

Negro stealing. Sentence of death has been pro- 
nounced on a fellow in North Carolina, for negro 
stealing. Jf hanging is right—let him be hanged! 

Indians. The New York Gazette states that the 
ship Maria Theresa, about to sail for Havre, has on 
board six men and two girls of the Oneida tribe of 
indians, accompanied by a gentleman, asinterpreter. 
Among the number is a chief, 82 years of age. ‘The 
girls, one of whom is very handsome, are both re- 
lated to the chief. 

Those Indians who, sometime ago, went out to 
England, to treat John Bull with war-dauces and 
peace dances, &c. after exhibiting themselves in 
tl.e principal theatres, returned a short time since, 
for their native woods. The present expedition is 
probably for the same purposes in France. 

_ Bribery. |Vhe late county commissioner of Phi- 
tadelphia, has been found guilty, before the su- 





~~ 


preme court of that state, of having taken a‘brite tg 
give his vote toa certain person as treasurer of the 
county. 

Connecticut. Two of the late members of cop. 
gress, Messrs. Pitkin and Williams, are elected 
members of the state legislature. Allthé new mem. 
bers of congress are “tolerationists,” or republicans, 

Sales of bank notes.—The following, from a New. 

York price current of the 17th inst. may serve to 
give an idea of the state of trade: 
_ New-York city notes, with those of several banks 
in the interior, par; other state banks in good re. 
pute, from 1 to 1$dis. Seven banks in New-Jersey, 
at par; the rest 2 per cent. dis. Five banks of Con. 
necticut at par, the rest at 1 percent. dis. Boston 
notes, 1 per cent. dis.; other banks of Massachu. 
setts 1 to 2 per cent. dis. Rhode Island banks, from 
1 to 2 dis. New-Hampshire banks, 2 dis. Philadel. 
phia notes, par; county banks various, from 2 to 50 
dis. Delaware, 4 to 123 dis. Baltimore notes 14 dis. 
other Maryland, from 23 to 20—some not bought 
at all. Virginia, 2 dis. North-Carolina, state bank, 2 
—others $$. South Carolina, 14. Georgia 2to3. 
Tennessee, 7; Kentucky, bank of Kentucky, 5 to7, 
Ohio, 6 to 15; unchartered, &c. 25 to 75 dis. Loui- 
siana, 6 per cent. dis. All the banks, at less than 5 
per cent. discount, and some of the others, are un- 
derstood to pay specie. 

Brutus, a new tragedy, written by our country. 
man, Mr. Payne, was played the /forty-third time, to 
an overflowing house, at Drury-Lane theatre, Lon- 
don,on the-18th of Feb. It was performed night after 
night, in succession, with one intermission, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Mr. Kean. 

Lhe John Adams. From Havanna, under date of 
April 4, we learn that“the U. S. ship John Adams, 
capt. Wadsworth, is here. She has beenat Jamaica 
and Campeachy, and off Vera Cruz, but was not al- 
lowed to enterthere. She will sail for Norfolk ina 
few days; and is only waiting an answer from this 
government to an application for some American 
prisoners, who are implicated in piratical charges.” 

Printers dues. The editor of a paper published at 
Berwick, Columbia co. Penn. says—“Subscribers 
that receive this paper, who, at this season of the 
year may have an opportunity to pay their subscrip- 
tionsin maple sugar, will not forget usin our turn.” 

The statement respecting the literary employ- 
ments of Mr. R. Watsu, jr. which we copied into 
our paper of Thursday last, from a Philadelphia 
journal, would seem, from information we have sub- 
sequently received, to be inaccurate. Mr. Walsh 1s 
not engaged in a history of the *nited States, but 
merely in collecting materials for an exposition of 
the present character, condition, institutions and re- 
sources of the American people—to serve as a refu- 
tation of European slander. We heartily wish hin 
success in this pursuit, and think he is entitled to all 
the information which gentlemen of observation, 1? 
different parts of the country, may be able to com- 
municate. Nat. Int. 


Florida. A letter from an officer of the United 
States’ army, dated “Cantonment, Montpelier, (A- 
T.) 12th March, 1819,” says— 

“The American troops evacuated the Floridas on 
the 8th of last month, much to our regret. We were 
relieved by 450 troops, white and black—the officers 
and white soldiers were Europeans, and were both 
gentlemen and good soldiers. I have never sec! 
more true harmony displayed by troops even of the 
same nation than existed between us and the Spa- 
niards. Pensacola is a delightful place, and is inha- 
bited by as hospitable a peopleas any on the globe- 





